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ceeds neither in being moral nor in amusing. It shows, how-
ever, a truly amazing fertility in a specially feminine art.
We have all suffered from the propensity of some female
minds (the causes of which we will not attempt to analyse)
for pouring forth indefinite floods of correspondence. We
know the heartless fashion in which some ladies, even in
these days of penny postage, will fill a sheet of note-paper
and proceed to cross their writing till the page becomes a
chequer-work of unintelligible hieroglyphics. But we may
feel gratitude in looking back to the days when time hung
heavier, and letter-writing was a more serious business.
The letters of those times may recall the fearful and wonder-
ful labours of tapestry in which ladies employed their
needles by way of killing time. The monuments of both
kinds are a fearful indication of the ennui from which the
perpetrators must have suffered. We pity those who en-
dured the toil as we pity the prisoners whose patient inge-
nuity has carved a passage through a stone wall with a rusty
nail. Richardson's heroines, and his heroes too, for that
matter, would have been portents at any time. We will
take an example at hazard. Miss Byron, on March 22,
writes a letter of fourteen pages (in the old collective edition).
The same day she follows it up by two of six and of twelve
pages respectively. On the 23rd she leads off with a letter
of eighteen pages, and) another of ten. On the 24th she
gives us two, filling together thirty pages, at the end of
which she remarks that she is forced to lay down her pen,
and then adds a postscript of six more ; on the 25th she
confines herself to two pages ; but after a Sunday's rest she
makes another start of equal vigour. In three days, there-
fore, she covers ninety-six pages. Two of the pages are
about equal to three in this volume. Consequently, in